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ARCHITECTURAL CRITICISM. 


NE of the most important public buildings erected 
during the last fifteen years is this new public library 
in the city of St. Louis (Plates X XITI-X XVIII), which 
was won by Cass Gilbert in competition some years ago and 
which has just been completed. It is a building of great 
size, executed in granite; and no pains, expense or intelli- 
gence have been spared to make both the interiors and 
exteriors the finest of their kind in the country. Curiously 
enough in a winning competition design, the exterior has 
been developed without the use of orders, and it is something 
of a relief and a good deal of a delight to find that so splendid 
a piece of design can be completed without them. The 
composition of the exterior is simple to the last degree, the 
main story of the building having round-headed arches 
with splayed jambs, while the single attic story with plain 
square openings surmounts a moderate-sized cornice. “The 
use of the splayed jamb is something we find very seldom 
in current American work; it is, of course, a very practical 
thing to do in increasing the interior light by reducing the 
apparent reveals, but its use is usually not attended with the 
success of this case. The splays in the openings of the wings 
are treated with simple sunk panels, and in the center tier 
of openings with spots of ornament introduced into them. 
The main cornice is so conservative in its treatment as to be 
almost book architecture only escaping because of the exquisite 
modulation of the profiles of the moldings, and the size and 
spacing of the modillions slightly at variance with the 
accepted type. The porch is closed by bronze entrance gates 
of geometric pattern rather different from what we would 
customarily expect, and of very unusual quality. They 
have apparently been so designed as to permit the whole 
opening to count as a unit with a suggestion of sub-division 
only, but in considering either the space above them or the 
space occupied by the gates themselves we find the forms 
to be of agreeable shape. 

The interiors, it is needless to say, have been carried 
out in the spirit in which the exterior is designed, but possess 
sufficient variety to give each room an especial and particular 
interest and to differentiate it from its neighbors. The 
entrance hall or foyer is treated with engaged columns and 
pilasters of Italian form supporting an architrave-cornice 
upon which rests a barrel vault with intersections in tinted 
plaster. “The decorative work in this plaster ceiling is one 
of the most interesting things in the building, and the photo- 
graphs here shown, although they illustrate very well the 
type of decoration used, are unfortunate in that no particular 
pattern is completely illustrated. .A:view of this hall, as 
seen from the entrance to the delivery room, gives some 
idea of its beautiful quality, but the resources of the camera 
are, unfortunately, so limited as not to be able to convey 
the complete impression that the remarkable series of vistas 
in this hall present. 

The delivery room is, as befits its use and position, the 
most elaborately treated room of the series, the entire wall 
surface being covered with marble in blocks of such thick- 
ness that one feels it is really'a room built of marble and 
not wall papered with it. The ceiling is in square coffers 
tremendously enriched and admirable by contrast with the 
more delicate scheme of the walls, and perhaps the best single 
piece of design in a building uniformly of very high merit, 
is the frontispiece around the doorway from the delivery 
room to the foyer whose panelled architrave is filled with 
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exquisite Italian low relief with a wonderfully designed and 
decorated entablature. The belt course around the room 
is also very beautifully detailed in forms for which I can 
recall no precedent while the standards on either side cer- 
tainly compare favorably with the finest of sixteenth century 
Italian design. 

The various reading rooms, illustrations of three of 
which are presented herewith, are treated in a substantially 
similar manner; the floor in each case is of marble toned tiles 
with a marble base from which the exhaust ventilation is 
taken below comparatively, low book cases. Above the book 
cases the windows, though circular on the exterior, are framed 
in square plaster openings, which in each case the ceiling has 
been carried just as far as the particular motive chosen to 
use would permit. Of the three rooms illustrated, two at 
least show ceilings of their particular kinds almost as fine as 
any which come to mind, and curiously enough the contrast 
between the very simple surface of the walls and floor and 
these tremendously decorated ceilings does not strike one as 
inharmonious, but on the contrary, as being the logical and 
inevitable thing to do. 

The furniture is wisely kept of the typical library type, 
and while in some cases one feels that something slightly 
more elaborate might have been used, it is always preferable 
to under rather than over-emphasize such objects. 

One example of the exquisite manner in which the 
details have been executed is sufficient to indicate the quality 
of the building as a whole, and the photograph shown of the 
little piece of sculpture at the left side of the center entrance- 
way needs no comment to make its beautiful workmanship 
apparent. It is ample evidence of the spirit of the architect 
when such perfection of refinement is lavished on spots 


usually filled with architectural ornament designed by the 
office boy and executed by the stone mason’s helper. 


ACH new hotel built in New York has tried to intro- 
duce some novel feature which should be characteristic 
of the building and which would act as a sort of trademark. 
In practically every one built up to the present time this 
endeavor has taken the form of added richness, a sort of 
attempt to out-Herod Herod, and perhaps in no palace 
of the old world has been such profusion of costly marbles, 
such intricate and wonderful carving and such a wealth 
of gold leaf used as in some of our later hotels. The 
Vanderbilt Hotel (Plates XIIIJ-XVIII), Warren & Wet- 
more, architects, has tried to make a novelty in really a novel 
way, not by terrific expense, but rather by using simple 
materials in an artistic manner and by combining them into 
color schemes of such loveliness that the onlooker sees only 
the excellence of the scheme and does not for a moment 
consider the cost. The style chosen, too, is a reversion 
to simplicity after the exuberant magnificence of the styles 
of Louis XIV and XV in which most of our big buildings 
have been treated, and to find the simple elegance of the 
late English Renaissance used comes as a refreshing surprise. 
Not less astonishing is to see the marbles and granites of 
the other hotels replaced by a material so simple and 
common as terra cotta. But the general public seems to be 
discovering what the architects knew long ago, that the 
materials used are secondary and that it is the intelligence 
with which they are used that counts. 
The exterior has long been watched with curiosity and, 
it must be confessed, with some apprehension by the pro- 
fession. It did not seem possible that the dull gray brick 


chosen for the main body of the building could ever appear 
sufficiently cheerful and comfortable for a hotel exterior. 
Now, however, the white window trim, the warm ivory 
of the terra cotta, and, best of all, the gold colored lanterns 
and other metal work, have made the exterior gay 
and bright without being gaudy or overdone; although with 
the darkening of the whole color scheme, inevitable under 
the action of the elements, the original objection will obtain. 
At any rate the building has a color scheme which has been 
carefully thought out, and this is more than can be said of 
many other of our large buildings: 

The treatment of the architecture of the exterior is 
perhaps the most interesting of any hotel in New York, 
although whether it is universally admired or not is another 
question. The roof line is somewhat broken and uneasy, 
perhaps no more than is needed to differentiate it from 
the excessively dull silhouettes of the mansard roof style 
such as Rector’s and the Astor. But the superb treatment 
of the lower two stories more than atones for the roof. 
The scale is kept very small, as is essential in a building 
to be seen from the street, and a simple and lovely cornice 
of a neo-Adam style crowns the lower stories. The win- 
dows have wonderful terra cotta fan-shaped placques above 
them and at the center of the Park Avenue side an inter- 
esting marquise of unique pattern covers the entrance. The 
plan of the interior is as unique as is the exterior treatment. 
Across practically the whole front of the building is carried 
a single great room, the walls and columns covered with 
artificial caen stone. ‘The ceiling is carried on square piers 
from which spring elliptical arches, fitted in between with 
groined vaults. The Thirty-third Street end is used as a 
dining room, the central part as a lounging room and 
office; the Thirty-fourth Street end slightly divided from 
the remainder and used as ladies’ retiring rooms, etc. 

But it is the wonderful color scheme which makes this 
room, architecturally not extraordinary, one of the most 
delightful and reposeful places in New York. ‘The walls 
are of a warm buff, the trim of ivory white picked out with 
touches of gold, the curtains of a wonderful blue shot 
through with dull gold, and the floor of purplish red 
Numidian marble. Three wonderful cut glass chandeliers 
complete the room. 

The furniture throughout this floor is most comfortable 
and simple, and the hardware with Wedgewood insets in 
the knobs and handplates of lovely design is splendidly in 
keeping. 

The café at the end of the big room is differently 
treated, with Chinese chippendale furniture and a touch of 
the East in all its appointments. There the color is darker 
and quieter with a floor of black mosaic inlaid with brass. 
Access from the first floor to the main dining room in the 
basement (all good New Yorkers like to sit in the cellar) 
is neither as ample or as convenient as might be expected— 
but the room is worth going to. It is really as long as 
the one above and is wider, extending out under the side- 
walk. The color scheme is again blue and ivory, this time 
the blue being dominant, and the ceiling is of low crowned 
vaults executed in a rich blue terra cotta; the ribs and 
groins of the vaults are parti-colored and the railing of 
the gallery around three sides of the room is a sort of 
rope railing of blue and yellow silk cord. They call it 
the Della Robbia room and with good reason. 


Certain of the bed room suites were executed by the 
architects and these are most beautifully managed in dull 
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grays with a few copies of good pictures, well designed and 
very. simple furniture and lovely hangings. 

Taking the building all the way through it is perhaps 
the most interesting, architecturally, in New York. 


THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL DESIGN. 


HIS design for the Memorial to Lincoln takes the 
form of a monument symbolizing the Union of the 
United States of America, enclosing in the walls of its 
sanctuary, three memorials to the man himself; one a statue 
of heroic size expressing his humane personality, the others, 
memorials of his two great speeches; one of the Gettysburg 
speech, the other of the Second Inaugural address, each with 
attendant sculpture and painting telling in allegory of his 
splendid qualities evident in those speeches. 

The statue will occupy the place of honor, a position 
facing the entrance which opens towards the Capitol. “This 
position is in a central hall separated by screens of columns 
from the spaces at each side, in each of which will be one 
of the other Memorials. Each of these three Memorials 
will thus be secluded and isolated and will exert its greatest 
influence. 

The site presents no difficulty in the way of making an 
imposing and appropriate setting for the memorial, which by 
means of an elevation of the ground will rise many feet 
above the tops of the proposed surrounding trees even when 
full grown. It will be conspicuous from many points of 
view and by means of openings in the encircling foliage, will 
be seen in its entirety from six different monumental ap- 
proaches. Its whole eastern and western facades will be 
exposed to view, the former towards the Washington Monu- 
ment and the latter towards the Potomac River and the hills 
of Arlington. 

By means of terraces the ground at the site of the 
Lincoln Memorial will be raised until the same level is 
obtained as the ground at the base of the Washington 
Monument. First, a circular terrace, 1,000 feet in diameter, 
is raised 11 feet above the present grade. On its outer 
edge will be planted four concentric rows of trees leaving 
a plateau in the center 750 feet in diameter which is 4 
feet greater than the length of the Capitol. In the center 
of this plateau, surrounded by a wide roadway and walks, 
will rise a terrace 16 feet high and 500 feet in diameter 
making the total elevation of grade 27 feet above the present 
grade. On this rises the Memorial to Lincoln. 

On a granite rectangular base is placed a series of 
plinths or steps, thirteen in number, typifying the thirteen 
original States. The top step supports on its outer edge a 
Greek Doric colonnade of thirty-six columns, symbolizing 
the Union of 1865, each column representing a State existing 
at the time of Lincoln’s death. This colonnade of the 
Union surrounds the wall of the Memorial Hall, which rises 
through and above it, and at the top of the wall is a decora- 
tion, supported at intervals by eagles, of forty-eight memorial 
festoons, one for each State in the Union to-day. The above 
three features of the exterior design represent the Union 
as originally formed, as it was at the triumph of Lincoln’s 
life, and as it is when we plan to erect a monument to 
his memory. 

The material of the exterior above the granite platform 
is white marble. 

The colonnade is 171 feet long and 108 feet wide, the 
columns being 40 feet high and 6 feet 9 inches in diameter 


at their base. ‘The total height of the structure above the 
finished grade at the granite base is 88 feet. “The finished 
grade being 27 feet above the present grade, the total height 
of the building above the present grade is 115 feet. 

The Memorial Hall is 60 feet wide and 135 feet long and 
its walls and floors will be of colored marble. ‘The ceiling, 
which is 60 feet high, will be supported by massive bronze 
beams gilded, colored and lacquered, and light may be intro- 
duced through the ceiling, where found by experiment to 
be of the best advantage. The columns of the interior are 
of the Greek Ionic order and are 50 feet in height. 

The statue of Lincoln is of white statuary marble and 
the tentative height of the figure on the sketch of the 
interior is 12 feet. The figure, if standing, would be about 
16 feet high. The memorials to the two speeches will be 
incorporated in the end walls of the Memorial Hall. Large 
tablets bearing the full text of Lincoln’s two great speeches, 
combined with adjacent allegorical figures will form impos- 
ing memorials. At each end of the outside vestibule are two 
spaces, one of which can be for the use of an attendant and 
the other for a staircase giving caretakers access to the roof 
and the basement. 

The large doorway, 18 feet wide and 36 feet high, is 
equipped with heavy doors of bronze grilles filled with plain 
glass. During mild weather these doors can be left open 
during the day, and in the cold winter months a temporary 
bronze and glass vestibule can be provided in the lower 
portion of the large grilles which are sub-divided at the 
bottom for this purpose. 

There are some refinements shown in the models and 
on the drawings which are not common in modern archi- 
tecture. The columns are not vertical, being slightly tilted 
inward towards the building, the four corner columns being 
tilted more than the others. The outside face of the entabla- 
ture is also inclined inward but slightly less than the axis 
of the columns underneath it. The wall of the Memorial 
Hall inclines inward least of all. These inclinations, without 
being evident to the eye, will give to the building an appear- 
ance of great stability and strength. 

The cost of erecting this memorial, according to esti- 
mates received from two contractors of high standing in 
monumental work, will be within the legal limit of cost 
(two million dollars), exclusive of grading and landscape 
gardening. 


HISTORY OF FRENCH ARCHITECTURE.* 
REGINALD BLOMFIELD. 

HIS history differs from the majority of histories of 
architecture in that its primary appeal is not to the 
archeoligists or dilettante, but to the practicing architect, 
and while it is very full on the side of contemporary his- 
tory and its effect upon architecture, nevertheless, its author 
views this history from the view point of a man who cares 
not at all as to the changes in political life, so that the 
artistic life is unimpaired. Although it is published in two 
pretty big volumes, its author has not attempted to cover 
the whole field of French art, but has confined himself to the 
Renaissance period, beginning with the reign of Charles the 
VIII and ending with the death of Mazarin. From its pages 
are, therefore, excluded the entire Gothic period, and also 
the magnificent Neo-Classic architecture of the Louis. The 
period chosen is that most difficult to comprehend. Renais- 


*Imported by MacMillan Company, New York. 2 vols. cloth, $20.00. 
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sance architecture, using the term in its narrowest form, was 
not that of an era, but of a change in eras, and the time 
covered, therefore is one of change and constant struggle 
after newer forms and fuller expression in which the won- 
derful French art genius was endeavoring to reconstruct 
itself on Classic lines. Architects of to-day, while succeed- 
ing pretty well in reproducing not only the Gothic or truly 
Classic forms, but also their spirit, have not been able to 
accomplish so much in genuine Renaissance, whether the 
type be Italian, French or English. We are unable to divest 
ourselves of our training and start again from the standpoint 
of the Renaissance architects, whose knowledge of Classic 
forms not only at third or fourth hand, while the Gothic 
structures of the generations preceding it surrounded him on 
every hand. Mr. Blomfield says in his introduction (and 
very wisely), “For an architect of one country to attempt 
a critical account of the art of another must always be a 
work of some temerity. The nuances of national feeling 
and temperament may escape him and he may be tempted 
to set up irrelevant standards of judgment.” Especially is 
this true when the architecture treated is not only of a 
foreign country, but of a time when form was the least 
of the essentials and temperament the essence of style. “The 
author has, however, so fully informed himself of the 
style of which he treats, and so thoroughly acquainted him- 
self with its monuments, that at least to another architect 
of a third country, he seems to have fully comprehended his 
subject. Aside from this intelligent sympathy and apprecia- 
tion of the style in which he is dealing Mr. Blomfield has 


given us a most interesting and full description of the archi- 
tects who formed the style and the conditions under which 
they worked, and so far as can be learned, the influences of 
their training. While this has perhaps no practical value 
in assisting us to grasp the elements of Renaissance archi- 
tecture, we who work to-day under conditions not always 
easy, must inevitably be interested in the life stories of the 
architects of the past, whose royal clients were no _ less 
captious in their criticisms than the corporations for whom 
we work, and who set limitations quite as arbitrary upon 
their designs. 

There is one other feature of the book which is dis- 
tinctly unusual, and that is the large proportion of drawings 
among the illustrations. While Mr. Blomfield has not en- 
tirely omitted photographic illustration from his book, he 
believes line or rendered drawings give a much fuller and 
more adequate knowledge of the style employed than do 
photographs. 

As he expresses it, “It is as if a man hoped to acquire 
scholarship by the sole and incessant use of cribs and trans- 
lations, instead of painfully wrestling with the language, its 
grammar and construction, the idiom and rhythm of its 
actual phrasing.” With this point of view we cannot en- 
tirely sympathize; to use Mr. Blomfield’s own simile, one 
cannot learn a language by learning its grammar, and photo- 
graphs explain the result in a manner impossible by learning 
the processes only. 

The photographs, however, we have in many books, 
the drawings only in this one, and, therefore, in this respect, 
as in the actual written history, this is the most valuable 
work yet published on the French architecture of this period. 
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HE thirtieth annual exhibition, which was opened on 
Saturday, the 27th of January, is one of the most 
interesting exhibitions which the league has ever given in 
spite of the fact that large work is conspicuous by its absence. 
For once in New York the exhibition of residences, both 
country and city, occupy more wall space than any other 
part of the architecture, and many of the photographs, as 
well as the rendered drawings are so excellent and so well 
presented as to conclusively prove that there has been a 
marked advance in residence design in the New York district 
within the past few years. “The exhibition of decorative 
work and of architectural sculpture is quite up to the level 
of the past few years, and especially strong sculpturally, and, 
perhaps for the first time in the history of the league, a 
piece of sculpture has been chosen for the place of honor, 
the one used being a seated half-draped figure executed by 
Daniel Chester French. ‘This, and a similar figure by 
Stirling Calder, are perhaps the two most interesting pieces 
of sculpture in the League; the figure by Calder, although 
slightly smaller than the French figure, being a masterpiece 
of quiet dignity and genuine feeling. Two figures of 
heroic size in the Vanderbilt gallery which attracts attention 
are an excellent figure of Washington, by Charles Keck, 
and one of a Colonial Governor, by Daniel Chester French. 
Robert Aitken has contributed an excellent piece of low 
relief, and a memorial to Carrere, by Tonetti, photographs 


of figures for the new New York Municipal Building, and 
of other monumental work by Weynman; a low relief 
of a dancing girl in marble, by Bela Pratt, are among the 
more interesting portions of the sculpture exhibit. Several 
women sculptors have also shown excellent work, notably 
a Diana, by Janet Scudder; a wall fountain, by Laura 
Gardin, and a fountain, by Enid Yandel. 

The Town Hall at Huntington, by Peabody, Wilson 
& Brown, is an excellent contribution to civic architecture 
of small towns. Of the schools the most interesting is one 
at East Orange, in a beautiful drawing, by Guilbert & 
Betelle, and of the churches executed the most delightful 
drawing is one rendered by Otto Eggers and designed by 
Elliott Lynch; while Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson have 
another exquisite drawing, and Messrs. Brazer & Robb show 
several good examples. Clipson Sturgis, of Boston, has one 
exquisite church in addition to some lovely drawings of 
school work. 

Of the tall building type, Messrs. George B. Post 
& Sons show an excellent hotel, while Rouse & Goldstone 
show three excellent office buildings. Messrs. Howells & 
Stokes also show a tall office building of interesting type 
as well as a theatre. 

Of the city houses perhaps the best is one of quiet 
domestic style designed by Albert Joseph Bodker. While 
the multiplicity of the country houses renders it almost 
impossible to adequately cover the list of exhibitors. Mr. 
Charles A. Platt shows a number of beautiful photographs 
of his always wonderful work. Albro & Lindeberg have 
photographs of a residence at Rhinebeck which is a lovely 
example of truly American type. Grosvenor Atterbury 


shows a number of drawings and photographs of the 
remarkable scheme for the Sage Foundation Homes Com- 


William Emerson exhibits a delightful house for 
( Continued page 31) 
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HOUSE AND GROUND PLAN, JOHN B, SEMPLE, SEWICKLEY, PA. 


Rutan & Russell, Architects. 
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PLANS, HOUSE, JOHN B. SEMPLE, SEWICKLEY, PA. 


Rutan & Russell, Architects. 
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(Continued from page 25) 

Mr. and Mrs. Knox Taylor. Lois L. Howe, a woman 
architect of Boston, shows characteristic taste, especially in 
her interiors. Hays & Hoadley exhibit several small houses 
of merit. Some delightful rendered drawings show country 
work by Messrs. Ewing & Chappell and Aymar Embury 
II, and La Farge and Morris. Interiors by Messrs. Moran 
& Jones and Hewitt & Bottomley are also interesting. Of 
the drawings submitted to the league certain stand out 
conspicuously, especially the rendering of Mr. Bacon’s pro- 
ject by Beauley, some beautiful black and white drawings, 
water colors by; Rockwell, Kent, Birch Burdette Long and 
Otto Eggers, most of which have been spoken of above under 
the names of the architects submitting them. 


NOTICE OF COMPEZITION.—_-LE BRUN 
TRAVELING SCHOLARSHIP. 
HE New York Chapter, A. I. A., is about to hold 


a competition to determine the award of the Le 
Brun Traveling Scholarship. Under the terms of the Le 
Brun Deed of Gift, the following provisions are established : 

The award is to be made to some deserving and 
meritorious architect or architectural draughtsman, resident 
anywhere in the United States, to aid him in paying the 
expenses of an European trip, lasting not less than six months. 
The amount which will be paid to the beneficiary is $1,000. 

The beneficiary is to.be selected by means of a com- 
petition; the award being made by a jury consisting of at 
least three practicing architects, no one of whom is to be 
connected with any school or atelier for the teaching of 
architecture. In making the award, the jury is to give full 
and careful consideration to the records of qualification filed 
by the competitors as well as to the comparative excellence 
of the drawings submitted. 

Any architect or architectural draughtsman, a citizen 
and resident of the United States, not under twenty-three 
or over thirty years of age, who shall, for at least three 
years, have been either engaged in active practice, or em- 
ployed as an architectural draughtsman and who is not and 
has not been the beneficiary of any other traveling scholar- 
ship, shall be eligible to compete. 

Each competitor must be nominated by a member of 
the New York Chapter of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects who shall certify in writing that the above conditions 
are fulfilled, and that in his opinion the competitor is 
deserving of the scholarship. 

No member of the Chapter shall nominate more than 
one (1) candidate. 

Every competitor must engage to remain, if successful, 
at least six months abroad and to devote well and truly that 
length of time to travel and the study of architecture other- 
wise than by entering any school or atelier or attending 
lectures, it being intended that the benefit derived from this 
traveling scholarship shall supplement school or office 
experience. 

It is proposed to begin the competition about March 
20, and to allow until May 1 for the receipt of drawings. 
Further details as to dates will be issued later, but it is 
now expected that the winner shall start upon his trip July 
pl ATES pee 

All persons who are eligible, and who desire to compete 
for this scholarship, are requested to send their applications 
to Mr. Henry Bacon, 160 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Applications must be received not later than March 1, 1912, 


and must in each case state clearly the residence, citizenship, 
age, experience and general qualifications of the applicant, 
and be accompanied by the necessary nomination and certi- 
ficate from a member of the New York Chapter, A. I. A. 
Persons residing at a distance from New York and not 
knowing a member of the New York Chapter, may avail 
themselves of the services of any well-known architect, who 
can vouch for them to a member of the New York Chapter 
with whom he is acquainted. 

No application will be considered that is not accom- 
panied by a nomination and certificate from a member of 
the New York Chapter, A. I. A. 

Henry Bacon, 

ARNOLD ‘W. BRUNNER, 

WitiiamM M. KENDALL, 

C. Grant LAFarcE, 

H. Van Buren MAaconicte, 
Committee on Le Brun Traveling Scholarship. 


OR SALE—Long established architect business in 

thriving town of 16,000. Location, office equipment, 

plans, etc. Moderate price. Robert C. Parker, Westfield, 
Massachusetts. 


CHARLES H. NICHOLS 
CONSU.TING ENGINEER 
M. AM. SOC. C, E. 


ASSOC. A. 1. E.E. 


MEM. AM. SOC. M. E. 


HEATING AND VENTILATION, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
POWER PLANTS, FIRE PROTECTION, SANITATION, 
AND STRUCTURAL ENGINEERING. 


1133 BROADWAY, O = 2 NEW YORK 


PEEKSKILL GRAVEL 


(Trade Mark) 


Recognized by leading landscape 
architects as the most suitable, dura- 
ble and attractive material for high 
class work. Private Estates, Parks, 
Drives and Paths. 


The natural color is beautiful and 
harmonizes with shrubbery and lawns. 
Requires no artificial binder, easy to 
put down and maintain. 


We refer to many of the largest estates 
and leading landscape architects. 


Samples, pamphlets and full informa- 
tion sent upon request. 


HENRY STEERS, INC. 


SAND AND GRAVEL DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE, 1260 RECTOR. 


17 BaTTERY PLACE, - 
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VANDERBILT HOTEL, PARK AVE., NEW YORK. WARREN & WETMORE, ARCHITECTS. 


BUILT BY THE 


WILLIAM L, CROW CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


103 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS, OFFICE BUILDINGS, FINE RESI- 


DENCES, COUNTRY ESTATES, POWER PLANTS, MANU- 


FACTURING PLANTS, RAILROAD TERMINALS, ETC. 


ESTABLISHED 1840 


RALPH L. CROW, Presipenr ann TREASURER N. N. CROW, Vice. Present IL. M. NECKERMANN, Srcuerary 


